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GEORGE IV. AND 
THE PREROGATIVE OF MERCY. 


THACKERAY, referring to the stories about 
George IV., makes in * The Four Georges’ the 
following statement :— 

“One story, the most favourable to him of 
all, perhaps, is that as Prince Regent he was 
eager to hear all that could be said in behalf of 
“prisoners condemned to death, and anxious, if 
possible, to remit the capital sentence.” 

Thackeray refers to this story as one “ of 
some half-dozen stock stories. ...common to 
all the histories.”” This story is certainly not 
common to all the histories! When the 
Recorder, at the end of the Old Bailey 
Sessions, took his report to the Prince Regent 
from 1810 to 1820, and to him when King 
until his death in 1830, in order that he (the 
Recorder) might learn in what cases he was 
to issue his warrant for the execution of the 
‘condemned prisoners, the King had always 
to be present, and his conduct on such 
occasions is thus described in The Morning 
Herald of June 14, 1832 :— 

“We have it on the authority of one who 
heard the fact from a member of the Privy 
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Council (at present a Cabinet Minister), that he 
frequently saw George the Fourth in a state of 
extraordinary agitation at the meeting of the 
Council, when the fate of a criminal was under 
consideration. He would contend the matter 
with the ministers and leave the table, and lean 
sometimes on the chimney-piece, advocating the 
cause of mercy, until overruled by his responsible 
advisers.” 

Let me refer to some instances to show 
how earnest and sincere George IV. was to 
mitigate the Draconian severity of the 
criminal law. The cases mentioned in 
Parker’s ‘ Life of Sir Robert Peel’ prove 
that he was far in advance of his ministers, 
and show how he was overruled by his 
Home Secretary, Sir Robert Peel, when 
endeavouring to get the most barbarous 
sentences mitigated. Here is a specimen of 
the King’s kindly feeling. On May 21, 1822, 
he wrote as follows :— 

‘‘ Tuesday Evening, half-past nine. The King 
has received Mr. Peel’s note, and he must say, 
after the deepest reflection, that the execu- 
tions of to-morrow, from their unusual numbers, 
weigh most heavily and painfully on his mind. 

“The King was in hopes that the poor youth 
Desmond might have been saved.” 

On May 22 Mr. Peel wrote to him as 
follows :— 

“It is the unanimous opinion of your Majesty’s 
confidential servants who met at the Cabinet 
this day, that the law ought to be permitted to 
take its course on Friday next in the case of 
Ward and Anson, and that the boy Desmond 
may have his sentence commuted to transporta- 
tion for life.” 

There are two other cases two years later 

also referred to in which the King en- 
deavoured to save the lives of two youths. 
On another occasion 
“the King expressed great regret that there 
were no circumstances to induce the Chancellor 
and Mr. Peel to recommend mercy, a word more 
consoling to the King’s mind than language can 
express.’’—Vol. i. pp. 316, 317. 
Again in 1828 the King tried to save the life 
of Hunton, a “ Friend,’ who had forged 
acceptances to bills of exchange. He had 
a wife and ten children, and was recom- 
mended to mercy by the jury. The King 
wrote to Mr. Peel :— 

“The King is very desirous (if it can be done 
with any sort of propriety) to save the life of 
Hunton, at present under sentence of death and 
confined in Rewsnte for fergery, by commuting 
his punishment into transportation for life.”’ 

The whole body of Quakers were in motion 
to save this man’s life, and one petition alone 
had five thousand signatures. Mr. Peel 
thought that the King had been approached 
privately about this man.- Hunton was 





executed (vol. ii. pp. 42, 43). 
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Iwill refer to one other remarkable case 
in 1830. Peter Comyn had been sentenced 
to death for burning his house in Ireland. 
The King, without consulting the Secretary 
of State, thought fit 
“to write express to the Lord’ Lieutenant of 
Ireland ordering him to remit the capital sentence 
on Comyn.”—Vol. ii. pp. 147 to 151 inclusive. 
This was clearly wrong on the part of the 
King, and he got into sad trouble over the 
case, and was obliged to give way, and 
Comyn was accordingly executed. 

The fairest biography of George IV. that 
I know of is in Wade’s ‘ British History,’ but 
no mention is made there of his aversion to 
the carrying out of death sentences except in 
cases of murder. 

The excuse for the various biographers 
must be that they had not the definite 
evidence contained in Parker’s ‘ Life of Sir 
Robert Peel,’ vol. i. of which was first 
published in 1891, and vol. ii. in 1899, being 
the two volumes from which I have quoted. 

There was a discussion in the House of 
Commons on March 22, 1816, with regard to | 





convicts under sentence of death, in which it. 
was stated that the Prince Regent 
‘felt a peculiar repugnance to that 

duty which velvet go sanction e ar ae 
cution. That in truth his Royal Highness 
never sanctioned such a sentence without the- 
most poignant  regret.’’—Cobbett’s ‘ Parlia- 
entary Debates,’ vol. xxxiii. p. 538. 

It seems to me to be only fair that the 
conduct of George IV. in this matter should 
be placed to his credit. 

I should like to add a few words more 
about George IV., as I think his biographers 
have not made sufficient allowance for cir- 
cumstances which go to some extent to 
mitigate his vices. His father was insane,. 
and he himself at times suffered from de- 
lusions. He had, unfortunately, as his 
companions in early life men who were 
much older than himself, who were hard 
drinkers and gamblers. He was humane, 
kind to his servants and young people. He 
was also charitable; and let it never be for- 
gotten.that “charity shall cover the multi- 
tude of sins.” Harry B. Powanp. 

Inner Temple. 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 
(See ante, pp. 3, 43, 84, 122, 163, 204, 243, 282, 324, 364.) 


Cou. CAMPBELL’S Regiment of Foot, which in 1916 is the Royal Scots Fusiliers, was: 


formed in Scotland in 1678. In 1694 it was 


was then styled the “ North British Fusiliers.” 
** Royal,” although the date of and authority for- 


century, the regiment was designated 


the conferment of this distinction has never been ascertained. 


ordered to rank as the 2lst Regiment and 
About the beginning of the eighteenth 


It retained the title of 


‘21st (Royal North British Fusiliers) Regiment”’ until 1877 when “‘Scots’’ was substituted 
for “‘ North British,” and in 1881 ‘‘ 21st’’ was discontinued :— 


Colonel Campbell’s Regiment of Foot. 


Colonel John Campbel (1) 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir Andrew Agnew (2) 
Major Peter Halket (3) 


(John Crosbie 
Alexander Burnet 
Mungoe Mathie 
Barnaby Purcell 
William Leslie 
Thomas Oliphant 
William Nodding 


Gabriel Laban 


Captains .. ae 


Captain Lieutenant 


Dates of their 


heii Dates of their first 
present commissions. i 


commissions. 


6 June 1739 Lieut. Col. 19 April 1712. 
2 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 13 May 1705. 

2 Nov. 1739 Captain, 12 June 1717. 
25 Mar. 1724 Ensign, 1 Mar. 1703-4.. 
26 Dec. 1726 Ensign, 1705. 

5 May 1727 Ensign, 25 Aug. 1704. 

8 Feb. 1731-2 Captain, 26 June 1710. 
16 Jan. 1736-7 Ensign, 26 Dec. 1726. 

1 Sept. 1739 Ensign, 3 June 1721. 

7 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 1 Jan. 1707-8. 
7 Dec. 1739 lst Lieut. 23 Jan. 1722-3.. 


(1) Eldest son of the Hon. John Campbell, of Mamore. He had been Colonel of the 39th Foot. 


from 1737 to 1739. 
Regiment of Dragoons, which he hel 
4th Duke of Argyll on April 15, 1761. 


(2) Of Lochnaw, 5th Baronet. 


In 1752 he was appointed to the Colonelcy of the 2nd (or Royal North British) 
until his death in 1770. He had succeeded his cousin as 


He was Colonel of the 10th Regiment of Marines from 1746 to 


1748, when it was disbanded. He died in 1771, then being Lieutenant-General. 


(3) Succeeded his father as 2nd Baronet, of Pitfirran, in 1746. 


Colonel of the 44th Regiment in 


February, 1751, and was killed when commanding it, in action, against the Indians in North America. 


(Braddock’s expedition) in 1755. 
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Colonel Campbell’s Regiment of Foot Dates of their Dates of their first 
inued). present commissions. commissions. 
fLauce Drummond ee .- 26 Oct. 1710. 
William Ross .. at .. 24 Mar. 1728-9 Ensign, 18 Mar. 1708-9. 
Charles Clarke = 5 Jan. 1722-3 Ensign, 23 June 1710. 
: George Hay 8 -- 7 June 1733 Ensign, 25 April 1718. 
First Lieutenants David Kerr... .. 13 May 1735 Ensign, 20 Jan. 1731-2. 
*\ Alexander Sandilands — 1 June 1739 Ensign, 5 Jan. 1732-3. 
Alexander Younge 1 June 1739 Ensign, 7 June 1733. 
Pat. Wemys .. ae ae 7 Dec. 1739 Ensign, 3 April 1734. 
John Maxwell % .. 19 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 29 Dec. 1729. 
\Thomas Brudenal es -.- 19 Jan. 1739-40. 
(James Murray e% .. 25 Nov. 1710. — 
Thomas Collins ue -. 22 April 1735. —— 
Wynne Johnson a .. 13 May 1735 Ensign, 4 April 1734, 
John Gordon .. A .. 16 Jan. 1736-7. — 
Second Lieutenants < William Flood -- 1 May 1739. — 
John Campbell < 1 June 1739. — 
Norton ‘Kuatehbull (4) a 2 ditto. — 
Richard Newton es 7 Dee. 1739. ——. 
\John Campbell Edmunston .. 19 Jan. 1739-40. eS 





(4) Fourth son of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 4th Bart. He became Major in the regiment on 
April 30, 1752 ; left in 1757; and died on May 10, 1782. 





The regiment here following (p. 34) was raised in 1689, and. later was designated 
“The 22nd Regiment of Foot.” In 1782 the additional title of ‘‘ Cheshire” was given to 
it. In 1881, when the numbers of regiments were discontinued, the territorial title by 
which it is now known—“ The Cheshire Regiment ’’—was retained :— 














Brigadier General Pagett’s Dates of their Dates of their first 
Regiment of Foot. present commissions. commissions. 
Brigadier General Thomas Pagett, as Colonel(1) 15 Dec. 1738 Captain, 8 Mar. 1707. 
Lieutenant Colonel William Pinfold ° -- 23 Dec. 1717 Captain, 30 Aug. 1708. 
Major ae ee Edward Molesworth @) ee" 9 July 1737 Ensign, April 1707. 
{Henry Crofton ‘ -- 13 Aug. 1725 Lieutenant, 16 May, 1712. 
| Charles Handasyd .. -- 29 Sept. 1729 Lieutenant, 1 Oct. 1715. 
| Jeremiah Schaak ae -- 6 Dee. 1731 Ensign, 1706. 
Captains .. bt! ) Newton Barton e -. §SNov. 1735. 
Richard Ellis .. ie -- 13 Aug. 1736 Lieutenant, 27 July 1717.. 
| William Congreve ws we 1 May 1738 Captain, 25 Aug. 1737. 
\ John Hargrave ne -- 26 Oct. 1739 Ensign, 14 Feb. 1710. 
Captain Lieutenant Arch? Campbell ee -- 13 Aug. 1736 Ensign, 20 Aug. 1718. 
/ John Lyon oe -- 14 Oct. 1719 Ensign, 27 Aug. 1708. 
| Robert Maynard ee -. 29 Sept. 1729 Ensign, 22 July 1715. 
| Richard Brady ae és 6 Dec. 1731 Ensign, 21 May 1708. 
| Peter Chapelle. . wie -» 19 Oct. 1732 Ensign, 6 April 1709. 
Lieutenants Charles Archer ‘an +. 13 May 1735 Ensign, 28 May 1710. 
James Burleigh wi .. 5 Nov. 1735 Ensign, 8 Mar. 1725. 
Richard Nugent -» 1 Jan. 1735-6 Ensign, 29 July 1712. 
Thomas Handasyd, Sen. .. 7 Feb. 1735-6 Ensign, April 1725. 
| Henry Erskine j -» 13 Aug. 1736 Ensign, 20 June 1735. 
\ Archibald Carmichael -» 9 July 1739 Ensign, 10 May 1732. 
3 William — es -- 19 Oct. 1732. se 
{ Sohn Coats +. 18 Mar. 1733-4. — 
Sir John St. Clair (3) -- Ll July 1735. 
Thomas Handasyd, Jun. Ensign, 7 May 1729. 
Ensigns .. Ae { Henry Malcome ee 5 Nov. 1735. 
John Cam — ay -- 8 Jan. 1735-6. a 
John Dun rig a -» 17 July 1739. eae 
George Kelly Rea. Nis -. 8 Feb. 1739-40. ae 
\ John Millar .. ae -. 4 ditto. —— 





(L) Was Colonel of the 32nd Regiment from 1732 to 1738. Died May 28, 1741. 

(2) Fourth son of Robert, Ist Viscount Molesworth. Died Nov. 28, 1768. 

(3) Is shown as Captain (Sir John St. Clair, Bt.) in the regiment in the Army List of 1755, 
commission dated Aug. P 1749. Existence of Baronetcy is doubtful. Became Major in 1754, and 
laterserved in America as Quartermaster-General, with local rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Died at 
Elizabeth Town, New York, December,*1767. 
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The next regiment (p. 35) was raised in 1689 in Wales and the adjacent counties, and 
has at various times been designated “The Prince of Wales’s Own Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers,’ “‘ The Royal Welsh Fusiliers” (as it is called to-day), “The 23rd (or Royal) Regi- 
ment of Welsh Fusiliers,’ and “ The 23rd Regiment of Foot (or Royal Welsh Fusiliers).’’ 
It should be noted that in 1740 there was only one Welsh-named officer in the regi- 
ment—Pryce :— 


Colonel Peers’s Regiment of Dates of their Dates of their first 
Welsh Fusiliers. present commissions. commissions. 
Colonel .. Fe Newsham Peers (1) .. -. 23 Nov. 1739 Ensign, 25 April 1706. 
Lieutenant Colonel Cuthbert Ellison (2) .. .. ditto Captain, 11 April 1723. 
Major he 3 John Waite .. Los 214 4 Sept. 1739 Ensign, Mar. 1719-20. 
{George Jackson “4 -. 25 Dec. 1726 Lieutenant, 1 Jan. 1707. 
i Roger Lort .. 4s -» 16 July 1730 Lieutenani, 11 April 1708, 
William Hickman “ -. 23 Mar. 1730-1 Ensign, 1 July 1717. 
Captains .. ..  * Richard Bendyse a ys 1 Nov. 1733 Ensign, 17 Sept. 1721. 
James Carey .. Bs -- 10 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 1 May 1710. 
| John Sabine .. ate -. 28 Dec. 1738 Ensign, 24 June 1712. 
. Henry Hickman ss Mee: 3 Sept. 1739 Ensign, 24 Dec. 1710. 
«Captain Lieutenant Arthur Taylor a -- ditto Lieutenant, 21 Aug. 1718. 
(Alexander Johnson .. -» 14 May 1720 Ensign, 23 May 1712. 
James Drysdale a .. 24 Sept. 1730 Ensign, 1 Aug. 1707. 
| John Bernard .. ys -- 25 Nov. 1781 Ensign, 13 Mar. 1718-19 
John Weaver (3) be 3% 8 Nov. 1732 Ensign, 25 June 1722. 
John Pryce (3) a -- 10 Aug. 1737 Ensign, 16. May 1729. 
First Lieutenants. . Thomas Rodd te .. 3 Sept. 1739 Ensign, 24 Dec. 1720. 
William Izard .. a .. 17 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 7 Feb. 1735-6 
Gregory Barners os -- 16 Jan. 1739-40 Ensign, 10 Dec. 1735. 
Arthur Forster (3)... -. 18 ditto. eae 
(John Gregg .. % -» 19 ditto Ensign, 31 Jan. 1735-6. 


(Thomas Baldwin os te 3 Mar. 1735-6. peers 

Nathaniel Bateman .. -- 17 ditto. aN, 

| Charles Goodall + .. 23 July 1737 niente 

German Pole .. 7 -- 10 Aug. 17387. ee 

Second Lieutenants < Joseph Sabine . -- 17 July 1739. ae 
William Bolton ar -. 381 Aug. 1739. Se 

| William Aubrey Ba .. 2 Feb. 1739-40. =< 

Phineas Bowles - = 3 ditto. epee so 

\ Horatio Sharpe <* 4 ditto. a 


(1) Died in 1743 from wounds received in the battle of Dettingen. 

(2) Eldest son of Robert Ellison, of Hebburn, co. Durham. Was M.P. for Shaftesbury, 1747-54, 
Died Oct. 11, 1785, then being General. 

(3) Killed in the battle of Fontenoy, May 11, 1745. 


J. H. Lesiie, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 





QUEEN ELIZABETH’S PALACE, ENFIELD: 
DR. ROBERT UVEDALE, SCHOLAR AND BOTANIST: 
THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ENFIELD. 
(See ante, pp. 361, 384.) 
Il. Dr. RoBert UVEDALE. (Part II.) 


“THERE as been some question as to, In Hutchins’s ‘ Hist. of Dorset’ (vol. iii. 
Uvedale’s merits as a botanist. ‘The writer| p. 148) he is described, indeed, as “ one of 
in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog., who was Mr. | the greatest botanists of his day in Europe.” 
Boulger himself, describes him as “‘ school-| Dr. Pulteney, however, speaks in more 
master and horticulturist.”” He has also} measured terms when he says (‘ Sketches of 
been spoken of by other writers as “‘ more of | the Progress of Botany,’ vol. ii. p. 30) that 
@ florist” than a “botanist.” I do not | although Uvedale 

~think that these attributes should be allowed | «was not known amongst those who advanced the 

to detract from his reputation as a botanist. | indigenous botany of Britain, yet his merit as a 
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botanist, or his patronage of the science at large» 
was considerable enough to incline Petiver to apply 
his name to a new plant, which Miller retained in 
his * Dictionary,’ but which has since passed into the 
nus Polymnia of the Linnzan system ; the author 
as, nevertheless, retained Uvedalia as the trivial 
epithet.” 

** Horticulturist,” ‘ florist,’ and “‘ arbori- 
culturist ’’ he certainly was, his garden of 
exotic productions at Enfield being especially 
famous. It was noticed in Archeologia, 
vol. xii. p. 188 (1794), where it is stated that 
in the matter of greenhouses and stoves— 
which were rare in England before the close 
of the seventeenth century—Charles Watts 
at Chelsea and Uvedale at Enfield led the 
way. Apparently at the time when this 
article was written, though the garden was 
still extensive, all traces of the greenhouses, 
or indeed of anything but the cedar, had 
disappeared. The same may be said of his 
“ physic garden,” if that ever was a distinct 
and separate one. 

Uvedale’s success as a botanist, however: 
does not rest solely upon his exotic gardens 
at Enfield, for he seems to have compiled 
during his long and busy life a collection of 
dried plants—or, as he calls it, his hortus 
siccus—which, it is believed, was sold on 
the death of his widow in 1740 to Sir Hans 
Sloane, and now, ia fourteen folio volumes, 
forms part of the Sloane Herbarium in the 
Natural History Museum at South Kensing- 
ton, and represents vols. cccii.-ceexv. in that 
fine collection. I have heard it said that 
this acquisition of Sloane’s Herbarium was 
the primary cause of the formation of the 
present Natural History Department of the 
British Museum. 


Through the courtesy of Dr. A. B. Rendle, 
the Superintendent of the department, I was 
enabled—notwithstanding that it was war- 
time—to inspect this most interesting col- 
lection on a visit which I paid there last 
January for that purpose. I was much 
surprised at the wonderful state of preserva- 
tion in which the specimens were, many of 
which must now be more than two centuries 
old. I cannot do better than describe it in 
Mr. Boulger’s own terms :— 

“This collection, in fourteen thick volumes» 
having generally several specimens on a page, is as 
varied as it is extensive. It is arranged according 
to Ray’s classification, and contains specimens of 
the earlier genera, alge, lichens, mosses and ferns, 
though mainly made up of flowering plants. The 

lants are in admirable preservation, most of them 

ing labelled in Dr. Uvedale’s own handwriting.”’ 


It would seem as if the specimens had 
originally been preserved in smaller folio 
pages than those now shown, and were 





probably remounted when Sir Hans Sloane 
acquired them. I copied the following MS. 
title-page from the first of these volumes :—. 
Collectio si 
Plantarum siccatarum et dispositarum 
juxta methodum 
Joh: Raii (in red ink) 3 
in Historia plantarum generali _ 
et synopsi methodico Stirpium Britannicarum 


a 
Roberto Uvedale M.D.* Enfieldiensi (in red ink) 
et aliis. 

Again, I prefer the description “ scholar ’”’ 
to that of ‘‘ schoolmaster” in the ‘ Dict. of 
Nat. Biog.’ That he was a scholar of some 
eminence is clear—apart from his academic- 
distinctions—from the fact that he was: 
invited to, and did, contribute the ‘ Life of' 
Dion’ to the translation of Plutarch’s: 
‘ Lives,’ edited by Dryden and others, which. 
appeared in 1684. 

Many of Uvedale’s letters are extant ;- 
some in the Sloane MSS. in the British 
Museum, which are very cursorily alluded to 
in Hutchins. Mr. Boulger speaks of these, 
the earliest of which is dated 1671, and the- 
latest 1716/17, and of numerous others of 
his given in Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustra- 
tions’ (vol. iii, pp. 321-57) and in the 
‘ Richardson Correspondence,’ ranging from 
1695 to 1721. They would appear, however,, 
to contain little of general interest. 


I have recently been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting the originals of some of. 
these letters to Dr. Richard Richardson, the- 
eminent Yorkshire physicien and botanist, by 
the fortunate circumstance of the ‘ Richard- 
son Correspondence,’ which formed part of 
the library of the late Miss Richardson. 
Currer, having been offered for sale in May 
and June last by Messrs. Sotheby & Co. of 
London, where it was on view for a few days 
previously, and I am accordingly able to- 
make a few slight additions to Mr. Boulger’s 
remarks. This very interesting collection 
fell to the substantial bid of 2001. offered by 
Mr. Quaritch, and I was at first very much. 
afraid that this meant that it would “ cross 
the pond.’’ But I was much relieved when. 
I learnt subsequently that it had been 
purchased for the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford, so that it will not, at all events, leave- 
the country. I think that it is not very 
difficult, perhaps, to surmise why the 
governing body of the Bodleian should have: 
been anxious to secure this treasure, for the- 
most voluminous of all Dr. Richardson’s 


‘ 





* This degree is incorrect. The “ Dr.’’ was cer- 
tainly entitled to one of Divinity or of Laws, or of: 
both, but not of Medicine. 
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correspondents is here shown to have been 
William Sherrard, the founder of the Chair of 
Botany at Oxford University. At the same 


time I could not help regretting that, if the |, 


Bodleian in its, comparatively speaking, 
financial straits, could afford to make this 
patriotic purchase, our own British Museum 
authorities should not have seen their way 
to secure it for the nation, so that it might 
have found its place there amongst the 
Sloane MSS., and thereby have enriched that 
‘collection by some fifty letters from the great 
physician and collector which it contained. 

In May, 1699, Uvedale speaks of seventeen 

members of his household having had the 
smallpox within the compass of less than 
three months, eleven of them, including six 
of his own children, being down together- 
He seems, however, to have been as success. 
ful in their treatment as he was in warding 
off the plague from his school, for he reports 
them then as “all safe and well.”” In thesame 
jetter he speaks of his northern (?) plants 
being soon gone, and of their having given 
him only a “ghost visitt.” In 1718 he 
wwefers to his hortus siccus, and speaks of 
plants in which his collection is weak or 
-deficient. In his last letter in the collection 
—of Dec. 12, 1721—when in his 80th year, he 
speaks pathetically of his having been for the 
first time in his life seriously attacked by 
‘gout supervening on other trouble, and 
appeals to his friend for directions in 
“regiment or pharmacie.”” He complains 
that’ in consequence his garden is being neg- 
lected, as the weather has prevented him 
‘from going into it for some time ; his chief 
‘remaining pleasure, apparently, then con- 
sisting in turning over the leaves of his 
ortus siccus. He also speaks of a visit 
recently paid him by William Sherrard, 
the first Professor of Botany at Oxford, 
another of Richardson’s correspondents. 
Sherrard himself, in writing to Richardson in 
November, 1719, speaks of having recently 
seen his friend “ Dr. Uvedale, who has got 
over an ugly fevour’”’ ; but this, apparently, 
did not prevent them from “ daily drinking 
your health.” 

The body of Uvedale’s letters would seem 
to be in the ordinary handwriting of the 
period, with the clear copperplate signature, 
“Rob Uvedale ’’—embellished somewhat 
with flourishes—at the end of each; his 
usual conclusion being the conventional 
** your obliged humble servant,” softened in 
one or two instances into “ affectionate 
humble servant.’ Nearly all the letters 

-appear to have been written from “‘ Enfeild,”’ 


and had evidently been closed by seals in | ence,’ edited by Dawson Turner (1835), p. 15. 











red wax bearing the Uvedale arms—Ar, 


@ cross moline gules—-fragments of w ich 
still remain. 


I agree with Mr. Boulger in his conclusion 
that, if we had no other knowledge of its 
collector, his herbarium alone would be 
sufficient to vindicate Uvedale from Dawson 
Turner’s description of him as “ more of a 
florist than a botanist.’ * 

And I would like, further, to believe with 
him that not only these species (genus 
Uvedalia of Petiver), but also, the cedar that 
he planted and the herbarium that he col- 
lected, may for centuries to come keep alive 
the memory of Robert Uvedale. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


(To be continued.) 





BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORIES OF 
IRISH COUNTIES AND TOWNS. 


(See 11 S. xi. 103, 183, 315 ; xii. 24, 276, 375 ; 
12 S. i. 422; ii. 22, 141, 246, 286.) 


Part XII.—T. 


TAGHMON. 
History of Wexford, Town and County. Vol. V. 
Chapter on Taghmon. By Philip H. Hore, 
M.R.I.A. Iondon, 1900-11. 


TALLAGHT. 
Victory of Tallaght Hill. Dublin, 1867. 
History and Antiquities of Tallaght. By W. D. 
Handcock. Dublin, 1877 and 1899. (Includes 
data on villages in district.) 


TAMLACHT. 

Two Ulster Parishes, Kilrea and Tamlacht: a 
Sketch of their History, with an Account of 
Boveedy Congregation. By J. W. Kernohan, 
M.A. Presbyterian Historical Society, Cole- 
raine, 1912. 

TANEY. 

The Parish of Taney: a History of Dundrum, 
co. Dublin, and its Neighbourhood. By 
Francis Elrington Ball and Everard Hamilton. 
Dublin, 1895. 


TARA. 
On the History and Antiquities of Tara Hill. By 
George Petrie, M.R.I.A. Vol. XVIII. Pro- 


ceedings Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, 1839. 
(A learned and exhaustive treatise on the Hill 
of Tara, the chief seat. of the Irish monarchs, 
from the earliest dawn of their history to the 
middle of the sixth century.) 

A Short Description of the Hill of Tara. Dublin 
(privately printed), 1879. 

Tara, Pagan and Christian. By ‘Archbishop 
Healy. Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1914. 

See Meath. 





* See ‘Extracts from Richardson Correspond- 
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TEMPLEMORE (CO. LONDONDERRY). 
Ordnance Survey co. Londonderry. By Col. 
Colby. Vol. I. Parish of Templemore (all 
published). Includes Essay on its Antiquities, 
by Petrie and O’Donovan, with Account of the 
Old Palace of Aileach, the residence of the Kings 
of Ulster. Dublin, 1837. 


TEMPLEPATRICK. 

MSS. relating to Templepatrick Presbyterian 
Congregation. Library of Presbyterian His- 
torical Society, Belfast. 

‘The Old Session Book of Templepatrick. Articles 
in Journal of Royal Society of Antiquaries of 
Ireland. vol. xxxi. By Rev. Dr. W. T. Latimer. 


TEMPLETOWN (OR KILCLOGAN). 
History of the Town and County of Wexford. 
Vol. V. includes Templetown (or Kilclogan): 
By P. H. Hore, M.R.I.A. London, 1900-11. 


TERMONFECHIN. 

Notes on the High Crosses of Termonfechin. &c. 
Proceedings Royal Irish Academy. By Miss 
Margaret Stokes. Edited by T. J. Westropp. 
Dublin, 1901. 


‘See Limerick. 
TIPPERARY. 


Social State of the Southern and Eastern Counties 
of Ireland in the Sixteenth Century, being 
Presentments of the Gentlemen, Commonalty, 
and Citizens of Tipperary, &c. Edited by 
Herbert J. Hare and Rev. J. Graves. Dublin, 
1870. (Annuary of the Kilkenny Archeo- 
logical Society, only 125 copies printed.) 

Holy Cross Abbey: ‘Triumphalia_ Chronologica 
Monasterii Sancta Crucis in Hibernia. By 
Rev. Denis Murphy, S.J. 1891. 

History of Clare and the Dalcassian Clans of 
Tipperary, &c. By Very Rev. Dean White. 
Dublin, 1893. 

History of the Ely O’Carroll Territory, or Ancient 
Ormond, situated in North Tipperary and 
North-Western King’s Co., Ireland. By Rev. 
John Gleeson. Dublin, 1915. 

‘The ‘““Santa Croce’’ of Ireland, or Holy Cross 

bbey. By John B. Cullen. Catholic Truth 
Society, Dublin, 1915. 


TIRCONNELL. 

Inis-Owen and Tirconnell: being some Account 
of Antiquities and Writers of co. Donegal. By 
Wm. J. Doherty, M.R.I.A. Dublin, 1895. 

‘See Donegal. 


TRIM. 
History of Trim. By Dean Butler. Trim, 1861. 
A Ramble round Trim, with Notices of its 
— Characters. By E. A. Conwell. 


"The Hill of Slane and its Memories and the Castle 
of Trim. By John B. Cullen. Catholic Truth 
Society, Dublin, 1915. 


THOMOND. 


( TUAM. : 
enontion of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Tuam. 


The History of the Catholic Bishops of Tuam, 
from the Foundation of the See to 1881. By 
Sir Oliver J. Burke. Dublin, 1882. 

Notes on the Early History of the Dioceses of 
Tuam, Killala, and Achonry. By H. T. Knox. 
Dublin, 1904. 

St. Jarlath of Tuam By R. J. Kelly, K.O. 
Catholic Truth Society, Dublin, 1915. 


TULLAROWAN. 

Survey of Tullarowan, or Graces Parish, in the 
Cantred of Graces Country, and County of 
Kilkenny. By Sheffield Grace. 1819. (Only 
50 copies printed.) 


TULLYRUSK. 


The Story of United Parishes of Glenavy, Camlin, 
and Tullyrusk. By Rev. Chas. Watson, M.A. 


TYRAWLEY. 


Sketches in Erris and Tyrawley. By Rev. Cesar 

Otway. Dublin, 1841. 
TYRONE. 

Statistical Survey of County Tyrone. By John 
MacEvoy. Dublin, 1802. 

Report on the Geology of the Co. of Londonderry, 
and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh. By 
J. E. Portlock. 1843. 

Parliamentary Memoirs of Fermanagh and 
Tyrone, 1613-1855. By the Earl of Belmore. 
Dublin, 1887. 


WiitiaAM MacARTHUR. 
79 Talbot Street, Dublin. 


(To be continued.) 





‘Some Fruits oF SoxLitupE’: ‘ MORE 
Fruits oF SoxirupEe.—The anonymous 
editor of ‘A Collection of the Works of 
William Penn,’ 2 vols., folio, 1726, in the 
‘ Life’ prefixed to the first volume, under 
the year 1693 refers as follows to the publica- 
tion of the first part of this little book of 
maxims, of which R. L. Stevenson was such 
an enthusiastic admirer :— 

“Reflections and Maxims, relating to the Con- 
duct of Human Life: an useful little book, which 
has also passed many Impressions.” 

A second edition was published the same 
year, a few months before Penn’s first wife 
Gulielma Maria died, “‘ with whom he had 
liv’d in all the Endearments of that nearest 
Relation, about Twenty One Years.’ King’s 
Farm, Chorley Wood, an old timbered house 
where they were married in 1672, still exists. 

In the year 1701-2 the Princess Anne of 
Denmark ascended the throne :—- 

**Our Author, being in the Queen’s favour, was 
often at Court,and for his conveniency took Lodg- 
ings at Kensington: where he writ More Fruits of 
Solitude, being a second Part of Reflections and 
Maxims relating to the Conduct of humane Life. 

Although it was written at this date, he 
does not seem to have published it till the 
year of his death, 1718, when it was added to 
the seventh edition of the first part. It was 
a copy of this edition which was with 
difficulty procured for the reprint of 1900, 
edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse, and bore the 
imprint: ‘‘ London: Printed and Sold, by 
the Assigns of J. Sowle, at the Bible in 





George-Yard, Lombard Street, 1718.” 
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The imprint of my own copy of the 
“Seventh Edition ”’ differs from the fore- 
going : ‘“‘ London: Printed and Sold by Luke 
Hinde, at the Bible in George- Yard, Lombard 
Street [n.d.1.” 

Apparently both were styled “ Seventh 
Edition,’ and issued from the same shop, 
but by different booksellers. 

C, ELKIN MATHEWS. 

Shire Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


THE NAME TuBANTIA.—The recent sinking 
of the largest American liner belonging to the 
Koninklijke Hollandsche Lloyd aroused my 
curiosity in respect of its name, Tubantia, 
Being unable to gain any satisfaction about 
its source, but finding that a Teutonic tribe 
which inhabited part of the lower Rhine 
lands was known as the Tubantes, I applied 
to my friend Mr. J. F. Bense of Arnheim 
who kindly wrote me as follows :-— 

** As regards the name Tubantia, your surmise 
is correct. The Tubantes were a tribe in the east 
of Holland, the part which is now known by the 
name of Twente (or Twenthe), the east of the 
province of Overijssel, north of Gelderland, and a 
couple of hours’ journey by rail from Arnheim. 
This district of Twente is the main seat of the 
industries in our country, and there is all our 
cotton industry. The Tubantia plied between 
Amsterdam and Buenos Ayres, and used to bring 
home large cargoes of cotton.” 

The principal towns of this region appear 
to be Enschede, Almelo, Hengelo, and 
Rijssen. N. W. Hr. 


Witi1am Day, BisHop OF WINCHESTER : 
HIS Wirre.—The *‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography, in the lives of William Barlow, 
Bishop of Chichester, whose five daughters 
married five bishops, and his two sons-in-law, 
Herbert Westphaling, Bishop of Hereford, 
and William Day, Bishop of Winchester, 
states consistently that Anne Barlow married 
Westphaling and Elizabeth Barlow married 
Day. The source of this information is 
Cooper’s ‘ Athenz Cantabrigienses ’ (vol. ii. 
p. 219). Cooper quotes from Day’s will as 
if he derived his information from thence, 
whereas this, although it mentions Day’s wife, 
does not give her name. The will can be 
seen at Somerset House (Prerogative Court, 
Drake 72). 

On the other hand, I have before me two 
original deeds, in both of which her name is 
given as Anne. The one is a feoffment of 
William Cox, gent., William Day, mercer, 
Robert Silitoe, and William Raynor, by 
Robert Scrope, Thomas Ridley, and Francis 
Pigott, inthe manor of Ockholt, near Bray, 
Berks, and bears date Aug. 30, 1583. At 
this time William Day was Provost of Eton, 








and the feoffees were to hold the manor for- 
the sole use and enjoyment of his wife Anne- 
for life, and after for his son and heir ap- 
parent William. 

The other deed is an indenture of Nov. 7,,. 
the same year, between the Provost and his. 
wife Anne of the one part and Thomas Ridley 
of the other part, relating to a fine to be- 
levied of the same manor, 

We have thus indisputable proof 9f the 
lady’s name. It now remains to find a 
correction for that of Mrs. Westphaling. 
HERBERT C. ANDREWS, 


** Swank.”’—In September, 1916, I was 
told by @ maidservant that the well-known 
slang word “swank” had now an added 
signification :— 

**When a man at the front and his young lady,. 
or his wife if he has one, write to each other, they 
put ‘Swank’ outside their letters. It. means 
‘Sealed with a nice kiss,’ because the initials of 
the words spell ‘ swank.’ ”’ 

Crosses put in letters to represent kisses 
have, I think, already received notice in 
eo ‘L. C. N. 





Queries. 

WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


SEcOoND ForTUNE THEATRE.—Sir Walter 
Besant, in his survey of London, refers to 
the above theatre as meeting with a disaster 
similar to that which overtook the first 
Fortune Theatre, namely, destruction by 
fire. I have searched all the authorities, but 
cannot find any corroboration of this state- 
ment. Can any one supply it ? 

MAURICE JONAS. 


** Dr.” By CourTesy.—Poe in his tale of 
‘William Wilson’ speaks of his old sehool- 
master, the Rev. John Bransby, as Dr.. 
Bransby, though he did not hold that 
degree. Perhaps some of your readers can 
say if it was customary in England to address 
clergymen by the title of “doctor,” even 
when they were not entitled to it. In 
Scotland there would appear to have been 
some such practice, as Galt in his ‘ Annals of 
the Parish, chap. xlvii., makes Mr. Cayenne- 
address the Rev. Micah Balwhidder as 
** doctor,’ but the Rev. Micah is eareful to 
say, “though I am not of that degree.” 
Possibly Poe was following an Ameriean 
custom. In the old Grammar Schools of 
Scotland the assistant master was styled 
“the doctor.” R. M. Hoee. 
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monastic churches, are the stalls in the choir 
arranged to face one another north and 
south, and not, as would seem more reason- 
able, to face the altar ? 

I am aware that in our cathedrals and 
parish churches the choir-stalls are arranged 
on the monastic plan, but I believe that it 
was not always so—that in pre-Reformation 
times the choristers were placed in the loft 
of the choir-screen, facing the altar. 

Possibly this use was discontinued when 
people were taught to disbelieve in the Real 
Presence; but why should monks and other 
religious sit vis-d-vis ? 

M. R. Kinsey. 

Frensham Place, Farnham, Surrey. 


A Lost Porm By Kre.tinc.—Prof. Turner 
prefaces his book on ‘ The Influence of the 
Frontier on History’ with the following 
lines of Kipling’s :— ; 
And he shall desire loneliness, and his desire 


shall bring 
Hard on his heels a thousand wheels, a people, and 


a king; 
And he shall come back o’er his own track, and by 
his scarce cool camp 
There he shall meet the roaring street, the derrick, 
and the stamp. 
Mr. Kipling himself has forgotten where 
the poem was published, or what the rest 
of it is! Do your readers know the poem ? 
Eric BATTERHAM. 
16 Fonthill Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


Marat: HENRY KincsLey.—Had Henry 
. Kingsley any historical authority for making 
out, in “ Mademoiselle Mathilde,’ that Marat 
once lived in Dorsetshire ? STUDENT. 


Witt1amM CUMBERLAND. — According to 
The Gent.’s Mag., 1792, pt. ii. p. 676, Lieut. 
William Cumberland, R.N., fourth son of 
Richard Cumberland, died July 9, 1792. 
According to the same authority for 1833, 
pt. i. p. 83, Rear-Admiral Cumberland, 
youngest son of the celebrated dramatist, 
died Nov. 15, 1833. The‘ Book of Dignitie s’ 
gives William as the Christian name of this 
Rear-Admiral. Had Richard Cumberland 
two sons bearing the same Christian name ? 

G. F. R. B. 


Sirk NasH GRosrE, PUISNE JUSTICE OF THE 
Kine’s Brencu.—According to the ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ xxiii. 274, he was a son of 
Edward Grose of London. I wish to learn 
further particulars of his parentage, the date 
of his birth in 1740, and the date of his 
marriage with ‘‘ Miss Dennett of the Isle of 
Wight.” G. F. R. B. 


Monastic CuHom-SrTatts.— Why, in 
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Matet.—1. Can any reader enlighten me 
as to the connexion of the Uffords and Pey- 
tons and Dashwoods of East Anglia, with the 
Malet family ? I have seen somewhere that 
the real name of the Uffords, Earls of 
Sussex, was Malet de Ufford ; is this so ? 

2. Who were the following, and what 
connexion have they with the Somerset 
Malet s? (i.) Sir Hugh Malet, styled first 
miles and then dominus, who witnessed 
documents at Salisbury from 1210 to 1223. 
Is he the same as Hugh Fichet or Malet of 
Enmore, Somerset, who died early in the 
century? (ii.) Francis Mallet, Dean of Lincoln 
during the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary. 

3. Can any one tell me where the Malets 
of Normanton, Yorkshire, came from, and 
whether there are any descendants alive 
to-day ? If not, when did they die out ? 

4. Can any one supply me with the 
pedigrees of (i.) the Malets of Irby. Lincoln ; 
(ii.) Mallets of Willoughby, Nottingham ; 
(iii.) Mallets of Berkeley, Gloucestershire ; 
(iv.) Malets of Normanton, Yorkshire ? 

G. MALET. 
37 Porchester Square, Bayswater. 


Paut FLEETwoop.—I am anxious to 
ascertain whether a certain Paul Fleetwood 
(baptized at Leyland, Aug. 9, 1688 ; buried 
at Kirkham, 1727) had any male descend- 
ants. He was ason of Richard Fleetwood 
of Rossall, grandson of Francis Fleetwood of 
Hakensall, and great-grandson of Sir Paul 
Fleetwood of Rossall. I have reason to 
believe that he had a son Henry Fleet- 
wood, and a grandson Paul Fleetwood (born 
1746, died 1808); and if any of your readers 
could help me in the matter, I should be 
very much obliged. 
‘H. E. Rupxiy, Major. 


Marten Famity.—I should be pleased to 
receive any information regarding : Edward 
Marten, Mayor of Winchelsea in 1700; 
W. Marten and Thos. Marten, who in 1753 
signed the account book belonging to the 
Chamberlain of the Winchelsea Corporation ; 
Edward Marten and his heirs, who in 1716 
owned property in Winchelsea called the 
Firebrand. A. E. MARTEN. 

North Dene, Filey, Yorkshire. 


Orricers’ “ BatMEN.’—There has been 
some correspondence lately in the English 
papers about officers’ ‘‘ batmen.” I under- 
stand a ‘“‘ batman” is a personal attendant. 
I have been to India and other places in the 
Indian Ocean where Indians act as personal 
attendants. My “boy” or “bhoy” at 
one place in India was an elderly gentleman 
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with a heavy moustache; and in an Eng- 


lish colony I had a chokrah to look after 
my personal comforts, but never heard 
the name “batman.” Is it in ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson’ ? L. L. K. 


[Batman isin the ‘N.E.D., the first quotation 
being from Wellington's dispatches in 1809.] 


THE Sicut or Savaces.—lIs it a fact that’ 


in savages the sense of sight is exceptionally 
keen ?’ What accounts of the matter are 
the best to refer to ? 

ALFRED 8S. E. ACKERMANN 


THE NINTH WaAvE.—Is it still believed that 
the ninth wave is always the largest, and is 
there any scientific reason for the belief ? 
I have been told that it is referred to in 
Tennyson’s ‘Holy Grail’ and in Virgil's 
“ Mneid, but cannot find the quotations. 
Will some reader kindly give me the exact 
references ? Apparently it is also in 
Ovid's ‘ Tristia, Bk. I., but again I have 
failed to find it, though I well remember 
reading the statement in one of the well- 
known Latin authors. 

AtFrReD 8. E. ACKERMANN. 

[The allusion to the ninth wave in Tennyson 
occurs in ‘ The Coming of Arthur ’—in Bellicent’s 
an | of the naked babe cast upon the shore by the 
ninth wave, 
thering half the deep 
of voices. 

See also the discussion at 10 S. x. 445, 511; xi. 58. 
At the second reference Dr, MarpLow supplied 
the lines in the ‘ Tristia,’ I. Eleg ii. 49-50.] 


PorpaGr, A Priest, 1685.—On Jan. 27 
and 28 in this year Evelyn heard this man 
sing, after dinner, at the houses of Lord 
Sunderland and of Lord Arundel of Wardour. 
He was then “newly come from Rome,” 
and Evelyn says: “ Pordage is a priest, as 
Mr. Bernard Howard told me in private.” 

What was his Christian name, and what 
is known of him? Was he one of Samuel 
Pordage’s brothers ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


And ful 


Cotta DA CxHRIocH.—In Joyce's ‘ Irish 
Names of Places’ we are told that Colla da 
Chrioch was one of the three Collas 
(brothers) who in A.D. 332 conquered the 
King of Ulster, and formed a new kingdom 
ealled in later times “ Uriel,’ comprising 
the modern counties of Armagh, Louth, and 
Monaghan. Joyce says the name “ Colla- 
da-Chrioch”’ means in Irish Colla of the 
Two Territories, and that many noble 
families in Ireland and Scotland reckon their 
descent from him. Can any of your readers 
supply information on the following points j— 












1. The names and situation of the two 
territories which formed his surname. 

2. Did he at any time reign as King of 
Uriel ? 

3. When did he die, and where was he 
buried ? 

4. When and how did his descendant 
MacUidhir become the possessor of the 


county Fermanagh ? 
R. M. Macurme. 
Bolckow Street, Middlesbrough. 


ConsTABLE Faminy.—Can any reader 
kindly send me a pedigree of the Constable 
family of Essex ? John Maurice Constable, 
born in 1766-7, died at Wix in that county 
in 1843, his wife Mary having predeceased 
him in 1822. Their son, John Maurice, who 
died at an early age, is commemorated by a 
marble tablet in the ehurch at Wix ; and in 
the same churchyard is buried their daughter 
Mary, who married John Deane of Harwich 
in 1816. Probably these Constables are 
connected with John Constable, the artist, 
born in 1775, within a few miles of Wix. 

H. R. Linewoop. 

15 Richmond Road, Ipswich. 


BISHOP, PrivaATE SECRETARY TO 
Grorce JII.—Can any reader supply, or 
suggest means of obtaining, the following 
particulars relating to a Private Secretary 
of George III. whose name was Bishop ?— 
. The date of his death. 

. Where he died. 

. His Christian name. 

. His birthplace. 

. The names of his father and mother, 
and where they resided. 

6. Any information relating to his family. 

H. L. H. B. 


OPERAS PERFORMED IN THE PROVINCES.— 
It was advertised in The Flying Post of 
Jan. 20/3, 1700 :— 

“On the 17th of January the Opera Dioclesian, 
was acted at Norwich, by Mr. Dogget’s Company, 
the Duke of Norfolk’s Servants, with great Ap- 
plause, being the first that ever was attempted out 
of London.” 

Is there any evidence to show that this 
claim was ilJ-founded ? A. F. R. 


Cum Gobo 


‘Sir Gammer Vaus.'—I have for a long 
time been acquainted with fragments of an 
old nonsense story which goes under the 
above name. It is made up of all manner of 
absurdities, and to the best of my recollection 
opened like this: ‘“‘ T’other night, Saturday : 
morning about four o’clock in the afternoon 
a little hefore sunrise,” and goes on in the 
same strain of contradiction. Are any of 
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your readers acquainted with this remark- 
able production, which, notwithstanding its 
nonsensical character, has a good deal of 
wit. about it as it goes on ? W S. 


“* PRIVILEGES OF PARLIAMENT.”’—Can any 
reader tel] me what was the origin and 
meaning of ““ Members’ Privileges,” and the 
date when they were first started and when 
they ceased, such as the right of franking 
letters, which appears to have had its rise 
soon after 1660 ? An old writer says :— 

“We may notice that though members’ privi- 
leges and immunities were numerous and im- 
portent, they have frequently been counterbalanced 

y some little peril. That same touchy jealousy of 
anything that looked like an infringement o 
Parliamentary rights, or a touching of Parlia- 
mentary dignity, was. apt occasionally to turn 
rather severely on individuals within the House as 
well as without. A member was once sent to the 
Tower for ‘speaking out of season,’ and Sir 
William Widdrington and Sir Herbert Price were 
similarly committed merely for bringing in candles 
> a t e august assembly did not wish to have 

em. 
I shall be grateful for any information. 
LEONARD C, PRICE. 





Replies. 


RALPH BOHUN : 
CHRISTOPHER BOONE. 
(12 S. ii. 321.) 


THE special privileges which Founder’s kin 
formerly enjoyed at Winchester College were 
abolished by an Ordinance, dated June 5, 
1857, which the Oxford University Com- 
missioners framed for the College under 
powers given by an Act of Parliament of 
1854, 17 and 18 Vict. c. 81. I say that, at 
the outset of this attempt to answer Mr. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT’S query concerning 
Ralph Bohun’s pedigree, because there is 
one at least of the College officials who 
continues to receive applications based upon 
the idea that the privileges still exist. 

When Ralph Bohun became a Founder's 
Kin Scholar here in 1655, two rules, which 
lasted until 1857, were already in force :— 

1. The number of the Scholars of this class 
who might be at the College at any one time 
was limited to ten. 

2. A candidate who was neither a Fiennes 
nor a Bolney had to prove his descent from 
an ancestress who had belonged by birth to 
one or other of those families. The family 
of Fiennes descended from the Founder's 
own sister Agnes, and the family of Bolney 
from Alice, his father’s sister. The Fiennes 


pedigree was the subject of a note of mine 
at 10 S. xii. 123. The Bolney claim was 
recognized as early as 3 Hen. V. (1415), 
when Bartholomew, son of John Bolney of 
Bolney, Sussex, was admitted to the College 
as “C. F.” (Consanguineus Fundatoris). 
This Bartholomew Bolney became a Bencher 
of Lincoln’s Inn, and there used to be a brass 
in West Firle Church, Sussex, commemorat- 
ing him and his wife Eleanor. See Gage’s 
‘ Antiquities of Hengrave in Suffolk,’ p. 227. 
Some of his descendants in the male line 
were of Witheringsett, Suffolk, and others 
were of Tilehurst, Berks. See Metcalfe’s 
‘ Visitations of Suffolk.’ p. 10, and ‘ Visita- 


f | tions of Berkshire ’ (Harl. Soc., vol. lvi.) i. 72. 


There was a third family, the Wykehams 
or Wickhams of Swalcliffe, Oxfordshire, who 
more than once made strenuous efforts to 
establish their claim to be a root C. F. stock, 
but they were never able to produce cone 
vincing evidence in support of their case, 
which was that our Founder, William of 
Wykeham, was descended from a cadet of 
their house. 

The College possesses a manuscript book 
of C. F. pedigrees, now kept in the muniment 
room. It is the book which the late G. E. 
Cokayne, the Herald, mentions in his 
‘Barker of Great Horwood, Bucks, and 
Newbury, Berks’ (see ‘ Miscellanea Genea- 
logica et Heraldica, 8rd S., vol. iii.). I 
value a copy which he gave me of the Barker 
pedigree. The College book was, no doubt, 
compiled with care, from the best available 
sources, for practical use whenever a claim 
to be C. F. needed consideration; but it is 
after all only a compilation, written mainly 
in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
and caution must be exercised in the ac- 
ceptance of its contents. According to this 
book, Ralph Bohun, the Scholar of 1655, 
was C. F. whether he relied on his father’s 
descent or on his mother’s. 

According to the book (pp. 3, 13. 21), his 
father Abraham was son of an earlier Ralph 
Bohun, of Counden (or Coundon), Warwick- 
shire, and Prudence, daughter of William 
Howel or Hovel by Prudence, daughter of 
John Danvers of Culworth, Northants ; and 
the said John Danvers, whose wife was 
Dorothy, daughter of William Rainsford of 
Tewe, Oxfordshire, was son of William 
Danvers of Culworth and _ Elizabeth, 
daughter of Richard Fiennes, great-grand- 
father of the Richard Fiennes who obtained, 
in 1603, a patent recognizing his right by 
inheritance to the ancient Barony of Saye 
and Sele. The foregoing pedigree agrees 





with that of Bohun or Boun of Coundon, ag 
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printed in ‘ Visitation of Warwickshire, 
1682-3’ (Harl. Soc., vol. Jxii.), pp. 39-41. 

According to the same book (pp. 3, 13, 
21, 29), Ralph Bohun’s mother Elizabeth was 
daughter of George Bathurst of Howthorpe, 
Thedingworth, Northants, and Market 
Harboro’, Leicestershire, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward Villiers of Howthorpe 
by Mary, daughter of George Turpin ; and 
the said George Turpin, whose wife was 
Anne Quarles of London, was son of Sir 
William Turpin of Knaptoft, Leicestershire, 
and Elizabeth, sister of the above-mentioned 
Richard Fiennes who obtained the patent of 
1603. So says the book, but mark the 
sequel. 

As Mr. WAINEWRIGHT has already stated, 
and as the book also states (pp. 29, 45), the 
said George Bathurst, Ralph Bohun’s ma- 
ternal grandfather, who had thirteen sons* 
and four daughters, was the father of ‘Sir 
Benjamin Bathurst, father of Allen, lst Earl 
Bathurst ; and the Earl and his brothers 
Peter (of Clarendon Park, Wilts) and Ben- 
jamin (of Lydney, Gloucestershire) were 
each of them blessed with issue—in fact, 
Benjamin, who married twice, had no fewer 
than thirty - six children (see Baker's 
‘Northamptonshire,’ ii. 203; 1 8S. vi. 106; 
ix. 422). Between 1742 and 1838 fourteen 
members of the Bathurst family, all descen- 
dants of Sir Benjamin, the Earl’s father, 
became Scholars at Winchester, and nine of 
these were admitted to the College as C.F. 
Six of the nine afterwards proceeded as C. F. 
to Wykeham’s other foundation, New 
College, Oxford, where also there were 
privileges reserved for Founder's kin. Two 
of the six were Henry Bathurst, that liberal- 
minded Bishop of Norwich, and his son 
Benjamin Bathurst, the British envoy to the 
Court of Vienna who was mysteriously 
murdered in 1809 (see 2 S. ii. 48, 95, 137; 
7S. xii. 307, 354; 11S. iii. 46, 90). So the 
family provided the Colleges with some 
notable alumni. 

However, in or about the year 1836 the 
authorities at New College requested Heralds’ 
College to scrutinize the pedigree upon which 
the Bathursts had been relying, with the 
result that a flaw was found in it, and their 
claim to be C. F. was upset. What the flaw 
was I do not know, but if Kirby (‘ Annals,’ 
p- 106, n. 1) is to be trusted, it was dis- 
covered that George Bathurst’s wife Eliza- 
beth Villiers was not descended from Sir 
William Turpin and his wife Elizabeth 
Fiennes. This discovery affected not only 





* See 38. viii. 127, 177, 217. 


the Bathursts, but other families also, such 
as the Pyes, the Bragges, and the Bullers, 
whose claims had rested on theirs. 

It is stated in Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ 
iv. 225, that George Bathurst’s wife Eliza- 
beth Villiers had for her mother, not Mary, 
daughter of George Turpin, Sir William 
Turpin’s son, but Sibilla, sister of Sir George 
Turpin, Sir William Turpin’s father. it 
Nichols was right on this point, then the 
flaw in the Bathurst pedigree, as given in 
the College book, is clearly disclosed. 

If the Bathursts were not C. F., it follows. 
that Ralph Bohun had no valid claim to 
be C. F. through his mother. H. C, 

Winchester College. 


There is a pedigree of Boone in Drake's. 
‘Blackheath,’ p. 223, not, however, precise. 
There is on p. 222 an account of Christopher 
Boone, merchant: “‘ Born at Taunton, 
Somerset, a member of the Devonshire 
femily seated at Boone’s Place, Dart- 
mouth.” 

A foot-note states that according to 
Evelyn “Mr. Boone was related to Dr. 
Bohun, Fellow of New Coll.” 


Dr. Drake states :— 


“Mr. T. Streatfeild sketched these arms in the 
chapel at Lee: Bohun (ancient). The bend differ- 
enced or, and charged with three escallops gules, 
mond the ancient coat of the Barons Brewer 
differenced hy a chief vairée. (The arms of Sir 
Gilb. de B., ¢. Edw. II., and of Gilb. B., Serjeant- 
at-Law, ¢. Chas. I.—Dugd., ‘Origin. Ju.,’ 331). 
Crest, a pair of bull’s horns or, issuing from a 
ducal coronet gules.”’ 

C. Boone married Mary Brewer. 

“Mark Noble states that Tho. Boone, M.P., to 
conceal his obscure origin, pretended descent from 
the Earls of Hereford. ‘ The arms certainly re- 
sembled those of the great Bohuns. The transition 
from Bohun to Boon can be seen in the parish 
register of Bishop’s Teignton, Devon.” 

It is stated that Lee Place was sold Oct. 22, 
1824. R. J. FYNMORE. 





GREATEST RECORDED LENGTH OF SERVICE 
(12S. ii. 327, 397).—Although it falls short by 
four years of the longest tenure recorded at 
the above reference, the case of the last three 
incumbents of Hartland, North Devon, is 
worthy of record. The Rev. Francis Tutté 
was appointed in 1755 and resigned in 1796, 
although he did not die until 1824, at the age 
of 94. The Rev. William Chanter, who had 
been assistant curate since 1787, succeeded 
him, and held the living until his death in 
1859, at the age of 92. The Rev. Thomas 
How Chope followed, and continued until his 





death in 1906, at the age of 81. Thus be- 
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tween them they covered a period of 151 
ears. 

What, however, is still more remarkable 
is that the last two served the same church 
over a period of nearly 120 years, viz. from 
Feb. 11, 1787, when Mr. Chanter first signed 
the Register, until Oct. 30, 1906, the date of 
Mr. Chope’s death, though it must be ad- 
mitted that the former was non-resident from 
1842 until his death, the duty being actually 
performed during that period by a succession 
of assistant curates. With regard to the 
first, it does not appear that he was ever 
resident, though he visited the parish at 
Christmas, 1755, and baptized two children 
there. It is worth noting that Mr. Chanter’s 
son, the Rev. John Mill Chanter, who married 
Charles Kingsley’s sister, was Vicar of Ilfra- 
‘ combe for fifty-one years, and died in 1893, at 
the age of 84. R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


Ear TINGLING: CHARM TO “CUT THE 
ScanpaL”’ (12 S. ii. 310).—There is an old 
Derbyshire couplet which runs :— 

Left for love, and right for spite ; 
Either left or right is good at night. 

A good many years ago an old lady was 
heard to say on the occasion of her ear 
“burning ” : “ I’ll wet it,and then they will 
bite their tongue,”; and, suiting the action 
to the word, she wet her finger and touched 
her ear with it. CHARLES DRuRY. 

12 Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Sheffield. 


“Right for love, left for spite,” is a 
saying that I have known all my life. To 
cut the spell the person whose left ear 
tingles should tie a loop in a piece of string 
or a leather lace. Some used to tear up a 
tuft of grass and throw it away, and this 
was common in parts of Derbyshire. To 
de something in a rough or violent manner 
was often considered a good way to stop the 
working of @ spell. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Southfield, Worksop. 


Epwarp Hayes, DUBLIN, AND HIS 
Srrrers (12 S. ii. 350).—He was a member 
of the Royal Hibernian Academy. I have 
a clever miniature by him, signed ; his son 
Michael Angelo was also a member, and was 
secretary to that Academy, 1856-70. 

_ Of the fifteen “ sitters’ I find the follow- 


J. D. Brett was Capt. John Davey, of 
1842, and retired as major in 1852. 

Wm. R. A. Campbell was William Richard 
Newport, captain 1842. 

Castlemaine was the 3rd Baron, then aged 
58, dying in 1869. 

Conyngham was the 2nd Marquis, then 
aged 53, dying in 1876 as a major-general. 





Lieut. Cust was ensign and lieutenant 
Coldstream Guards, Horace William; and 
having just joined was—by adding rank to 
his name—appreciative of the extra privilege 
enjoyed by Guardsmen. 

J. Farrer was Capt. John, of 1847. 

Wm. Fitzgerald was William Henry,. 
paymaster, ranking as lieutenant of 1833, 
2nd Battalion 60th King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, aged then about 35. 


Matthew, captain on half-pay, 25th Light 
Dragoons. 

J. F. Wittel Lyon was Henry Dalton 
Wittit, lieutenant of 1847, 2nd Royal North 
British Dragoons. 

J. B. Macdonald was the Hon. J. W. 
Bosville, a major on half-pay. 

J. S. Mansergh was John §., a retired 
lieutenant, 1850. 

Charlie B. Molyneux was Charles Berkeley, 
then a lieutenant, obtaining his troop in 
1850. 

George Paget was Lieut.-Col Lord George 
Augustus Frederick, commanding the 4th 
Light Dragoons, 1846. 

Wm. St. (?) Sandes was Capt. W. Stephen,. 
1847. 

J. Goosey Williams was Samuel Toosey, a 
captain 2nd Royal North British Dragoons, 
1847. Haroitp MAtet, Col. 


Two of the sitters can easily be identified 
as Lord George Paget, son of the lst Marquis 
of Anglesey, and at the period in question 
commanding the 4th Light Dragoons, then 
quartered in Ireland. 

C. B. Molyneux was an officer in the same- 
regiment, and the illegitimate son of a 
certain Hon. George Molyneux, brother or 
uncle of the Lord Sefton of that day. 

Castlemaine and Conyngham are presum- 
ably the peers bearing those titles. H. 


E. Hayes, who worked chiefly as a 
portrait painter in water colour and minia- 
ture, was born in the county of Tipperary 
in 1797. He studied drawing under J. 8. 
Alpenny or Halfpenny and at the Dublin 
Society’s School. Early in life he taught 
drawing at various schools, and also practised 
as a miniature painter in Clonmel, Waterford, 
and Kilkenny. In 1830 he sent his first 
contribution to the Royal Hibernian 
Academy, and in the following year he went 
to Dublin and practised as a miniature 
painter. 

From this time until 1863 he was a con- 
stant exhibitcr in the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. He was elected an Associate of 








that Academy in March, 1856, and a Member: 


Matthew Fortescue was the Hon. George- 
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in February, 1861. He.died in Dublin on 
Ma; 21, 1864, and was buried at Glasnevin. 

Hayes was married in 1819, and was father 
of Michael Angelo Hayes, a _ well-known 
painter of hcrses and military subjects. A 
‘portrait of Edward Hayes as a boy, executed 
by J. S. Alpenny or Halfpenny, i» in the 
National Gallery of Ireland. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Duns Scotus will find a biographical 
sketch and two portraits of this painter ‘in 
vol. i. of W. G. Strickland’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Trish Artists,’ 8vo, London and Dublin, 1913. 
Castlemaine was evidently Richard, 3rd 
Baron (1791-1869) ; and Conyngham, Francis 
Nathaniel, 2nd Marquess (succeeded 1832, 
died 1876). They were both soldiers, and 
probably the other sitters were their fellow- 
-officers stationed in Dublin in the years 
mentioned. A reference to the Army Lists 
of those years would doubtless give some 
additional information. 

: Epiror ‘ Irish Book LOvER.’ 


AMERICANISMS (12 S. ii. 287, 334).—At 
first I imagined that our good friend Mr. 
JOHN LANE was in a jocular mood when he 
wrote under this head, but presently it 
occurred to me that he has spent the greater 
part of his life in London, where English of 
the most anemic kind is current, and many 
genuine English words which are used in 
Devon and elsewhere are unknown. “ Rare,’’ 
@s meaning underdone, is usual in Scotland 
.and the North of England, and I have used it 
in other parts of the country without being 
misunderstood ; it may be that if food prices 
continue to go up, “rare” meat will have 
another meaning, and we shall have to alter 
our dictionaries. 

“Fall” I have always regarded as an 
Americanism. It is not even now in common 
use in most parts of the country for the season 
from which we are now suffering. It is not 
as good a word as “ autumn,” which has been 
in general use in our time and long before. 
Not only Keats, but Chaucer, Tindale, 
Shakespeare, Walton, Milton, Phillips, 
Southey, Tennyson, Morris, Donne, Lang- 
horne, Fuller, Burns, Thomson, Hood, and 
Logan used it ; and doubtless many others. 
Since 1810, Liverpool has had an annual 
Autumn Exhibition of pictures, &c., a long 
record which almost establishes the some- 
what unusual employment of the word as an 
adjective. 

** Jack ”’ is good old English for “‘ Knave,” 
and in common use. 

The carrying of a stick or umbrella 
an town streets is usualin London; and 

















in Edinburgh in my youth we should 
have expected to catch cold as the result of 
going out without one. But in many parts 
of provincial England, including Liverpool, 
this reminiscence of the ancestral anthro- 
pomorphous ape is unusual—here, as in New 
York, a man carrying a stick is at once 
recognizable as a stranger, or a person out of 
employment. Some of us used to ca 
purses, but not many, except perhaps watch- 
chain attachments for gold. The latter are 
now of necessity quite out of use, and in 
these war-times few of us have much need 
for purses. 

In Glasgow doctors in a middling practice 
affect (or used to affect) consulting rooms in 
busy streets, usually in buildings intended 
for shops, where they attended at fixed 
hours. These were, I believe, styled offices, 
but I have never heard the word applied to a 
‘““ surgery ’’ or consulting room attached to 
a doctor’s residence. 

E. RimBaAvutt Drspin. 

64 Huskisson Street, Liverpool. 


“Rear,” signifying “ underdone,” is, or 
till lately was, commonly to be _ heard 
in North Lincolnshire. “ Fall,” meaning 
‘“‘ autumn,” was constantly used by elderly 
villagers thirty-five years ago. Though I 
have not heard either of the words lately, 
it is probable that they are still generally 
current among farm-people. The rapid 
decay of dialect is not so noticeable on out- 
lying farms as it is in large villages and little 
market towns. Many words erroneously 
considered as mere Americanisms are still 
current in the rural districts of the British 
Islands. 

I may add that “ fall’ occurs in a Lincoln- 
shire ‘‘ print-book ” :— 

“ Th’ esh-tree ’at grew i’ th’ hoss-cloase blew up 
i’ th’ wind last fall.”’-—‘ Tales and Rhymes in the 
Lindsey Folk-Speech,’ by Mabel Peacock, 1886. 
Surely, the word is also used occasionally in 
ordinary English literature. 


In mid-nineteenth-century days I used 
frequently to hear the word “cricket” in 
Northamptonshire. It, however, referred 
to a low, four-legged stool, which is the 
meaning given in Miss Baker’s ‘ Northamp- 
tonshire Glossary’ and also in Wright’s 
‘ Provincial Dictionary.’ 

The word “ Jack ’’=the knave of cards, 
has been familiar to me all my life, both in 
Northamptonshire and Warwickshire. It 
also duly appears in Baker and Wright. 

Joun T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire 
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THe WARDROBE OF SIR JOHN WYNN OF 
GwypDyYr (11S. x. 469, 518).—A question was 
asked at the former reference as to the 
meaning of ‘“ Pteropus’’ in the following 
extract from an inventory of the year 1616: 
“‘Qne suite of Pteropus, laced with silke and 
golde lace ; another suite of Pteropus, laced 
with greene silke lace.” 

It was suggested that Thomas Pennant, 
who printed the inventory in his ‘Tours in 
Wales,’ 1783, put the word in italics as he 
was puzzled by it. His son David Pennant, 
in the edition of 1810, and Sir John Rhys, in 
his edition of 1883, kept the word in italics, 
and offered no explanation. It is, certain 
that the material is ‘“‘ Peropus.’’ See the 
“N.E.D., where “Peropus”’ is defined as 
‘a kind of fabric used in the early part of the 
‘seventeenth century, the same as or similar 
to Paragon.” ‘‘ Paragon,” by the same 
authority, is defined as ‘‘a kind of double 
camlet ; a stuff used for dress and upholstery 
in the seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
tury.” Among the varieties of spelling for 
‘“Peropus” the ‘N.E.D.’ gives “ Piropus ” 
and “‘ Pyropus.” 

The date of Sir John Wynn’s inventory is 
1616, and that the material in question was 
fashionable at this time is shown by the 
«occurrence among the dramatis persone of 
Ruggle’s “ Ignoramus,’ first acted on March 8, 
1614/15, of a tailor (vestiarius) with the name 
Pyropus. J. 8S. Hawkins, in his commentary 
on the play, does not give the explanation. 

Epwarp BeENSLyY. 


THE FRENCH AND Frogs (12 S. ii. 251, 
293, 351).—In 

“A Treatise of all Sorts of Foods...... Written 

originally in French by the Learned M. L. 
Lemery, Physician to the King and Member of the 
Royal Academy Translated by D. Hay, M.D....... 
The Third Edition......London...... MDCCXLV.” 
‘chap. lxix. is entitled ‘ Of Frogs,’ and begins 
thus :— ‘ 
_ “There are several Sorts of Frogs, which. differ 
in Bigness, Colour, and according to the Place where 
they are bred. Your Sea-Frogs are monstrous, and 
not us'd for Food. Your Land-Frogs. called in 
Latin Ranae Sylvestres, are very near like unto your 
Water-Frogs, only that they are smaller: They are 
not, eaten neither: But Water-Frogs are much 
us’d ; and you ought to chuse those that are plump, 
fat, fleshy, green, and such as have been catched in 
clear and pure Water.” 

After stating their medical properties as 
food,and recommending them to‘ young and 
bilious People, who have a good Stomach, 
and are wont to much Exercise,” the writer 
‘proceeds to ‘ Remarks,’ the first of which is : 

The Water-Frog is an Insect well known.” 


Although I have sat out many tables 
@héte in France, I can only remember being 
cffered frogs’ legs upon one occasion. This 
was at the well-known Lille et D’Albion, 
Paris, so largely patronized by English 
travellers. The dish did not appear to 
‘‘ catch on” with the guests. The delicacy 
was so disguised in sauce, it was difficult 
to tell what we were eating. 

CEcIL CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY GLASs (12 S. i. 267, 
335, 375, 457).—The question of the bishop’s 
ring is connected with another, formerly 
studied in ‘N. & Q.,’ that of the ‘ Wedding 
Ring and Left-Handed Marriage.’ (See 1158. 
xii. 258, 310, 366.) Both the bishop’s ring 
and the wedding ring had to be worn on the 
fourth finger of the right hand ; as for the 
bishop, the ring was a symbol of his spiritual 
marriage with his church. 

That the ring was sometimes worn on the 
second finger of the same hand is shown in 
the example in stained glass and in the 
painting by Giotto, the only document of an 
early date quoted by your correspondent 
(12 S. i. 375). The apparent contradiction 
between these two different facts is explained 
by M. C. Enlart in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
d’archéologie frangaise, IIT. Costume,’ p. 344. 
According to Guillaume Durand (‘ De Ritibus 
Ecclesie, IT. ix. 37) the bishop had to wear 
his ring on the fourth finger, when he was 
officiating, but in any other cireumstance— 
for instance, when only blessing—he wore it 
on the second finger “* because this one was 
called silentiarius or salutaris.’ But, as a 
rule, it had always to be reserved to the 
right hand ; the Pope Gregory IV., at the 
beginning of the ninth century, ordained so 
in his ‘ De cultu Pontificum, and forbade 
any account being taken of the old idea about 
the fourth finger of the left hand and its 
connexion with the heart by means of a 
vein (loc. cit. CC, Enlart), being adopted as the 
ring-finger for that reason. 

It is very likely that the monuments upon 
which Prof. Macalister grounded his opinion, 
quoted at 12 S. i. 376, are of a rather late 
period, as are most of the examples given by 
the MaRQuis DE TourNAy. The rules of 
liturgy were then in full decay. On the 
other hand, the precious stone on the ring 
had an increasing importance, though the 
amethyst was not yet, as far as I know, the 
only jewel to be worn, as it is now, by the 
bishops in Catholic countries. In old times 
the ring of @ bishop might be of any shape or 





JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


design, as, for instance, that of a cable, no 
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special rule existing about that; I would 
suggest that the rings in the form of a cable 
should be studied, and I recommend for that, 
of course, the precious works of Gay and 
Dom Cabrol. 

As for the dimension of the rings, they had 
to be large enough to be worn above the 
liturgical gloves, because the bishops usually 
wore gloves both in reverence for the sacred 
unction, and in order to prevent them from 
touching anything with their naked hands 
(according to the ceremonial for consecrating 
the Kings of France written by order of 
Charles V., quoted by C. Enlart, loc. cit., 
p. 384). PIERRE TURPIN, 

Folkestone. 


** FauGH-A-BALLAGH ” (12 S. ii. 350).— 
“The Faugh-a-Ballagh Boys” was, and 
probably is, cne of the nicknames of the 
Ist Battalion Princess Victoria’s (Royal 
Irish Fusiliers). John §. Farmer in ‘ The 
Regimental Records of the British Army,’ 
1901, p. 203, says that the nickname came 
from the war cry of the 87th at Barossa: 
“Fag an Bealac =“ Clear the way.”’ The 
name is <i ge mac changed familiarly into 
“The Old Fogs.’” See ‘Nicknames & 
Traditions in the Army,’ published by Gale 
& Polden, 1891, p. 106. 

At the time of the Lattle cf Barossa the 
regiment was “The 87th (The Prince of 
Wales’s Irish) Regiment of Foot.” 

The nicknames of the 2nd Battalion, the 
89th, were, and probably are, ‘‘ Blayney’s 
Bloodhcunds”’ and “‘ The Rollickers.”’ 

ROBERT PYERPOINT. 


In a foot-note to a poem of this title (recte 
“Fag an Bealach’’) by Sir Chas. Gavan 
Duffy, he says “ Fag an Bealach”’ (“ Clear 
the road *’), or, as it is vulgarly spelt,‘ Faugh 
a Ballagh,’ was the cry with which the 
elans of Connaught and Munster used in 
faction fights to come through a fair with 
high hearts and smashing shillelahs. The 
regiments raised in the South and West took 
their old shout with them to the Continent. 
The 87th or Royal Irish Fusiliers, from their 
use of it, went generally by the name of 
““ The Faugh a Ballagh Boys.”’ ‘“* Nothing,” 
says Napier in his ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War, “ nothing so startled the Frénch soldiers 
as the wild yell with which the Irisn regiments 
sprang to the charge”’; and never was that 
haughty and intolerant shout raised in 
battle, but a charge swift as thought, and 
fatal as flame,came with it, like a rushing 
incarnation of “‘ Fag an Bealach.”’ 

Epitor ‘ Irish Book Lover.’ 
{({Mr. ArcuiBaLp SPARKE thanked for reply.] 





“Hat Trick ” (128. ii. 70, 136, 178, 375 
—When I first went to Eton in 1863, the 
getting of three wickets with suecessive balls 
was called “bowling a gallon,” and the- 
bowler was supposed to be awarded a gallon. 
of beer. Whether this was a loeal phrase- 
or not I cannot tell. 

“YORKER” (12 8. ii. 209, 276, 376).—In 
those days what is now called a “ yorker” 
was universally called a “tice,” as the- 
batsman was enticed to hit at it as if it 
were a half-volley. I believe the word arose- 
from the fondness of some Yorkshire 
players for this particular ball. The deriva- 
tion “ yerk”’ would appear to indicate some- 
difference in its delivery, whereas the bowler’s 
action is exactly the same whether he sends 
down a half-volley or a yorker. 

JOHN Murray, 
50 Albemarle Street, W. 


Puivie WINTER [sic, but recte WINTON)’ 
(12 S. ii. 266).—I am much interested in the- 
subject of this query by S. T., but, from. 
Winton family papers and MS. notes in my 
possession, it is evident that ‘ Winter” 
must be either a mistake or misprint for- 
Winton. 

I have a copy of the entry of Philip 
Winton’s marriage with Hannah North, at 
Elland, March 2, 1772 ; and an original letter 
from Capt. James Winton, dated March 26, 
1841, in which he mentions that his father: 
married Hannah, daughter of lsaac North, 
a farmer and coal-merchant at Wibsey, near 
Bradtord, co. York. In another letter he 
states that 
* Philip Winton, my father, was born in Hereford- 
shire; where he was christened I do not know, 
but from what I have heard he was not more than 
22 years older than myself. Therefore it must be,,. 
I presume, about the year 1750, or a little before.” 
Strange to say, he did not know his grand- 
father’s Christian name. ‘ My late father’s 
mother was living when I was a young man,” 
he writes in another letter, “‘ but I never saw 
her, nor do [know where she was buried,. 
but, I believe in Herefordshire.” 

James Winton, the first child of Philip 
Winton by Hannah North, was born Dee. 5,. 
1772, at Dumfries, where his father’s regiment 
(presumably the 4th or King’s Own Regiment 
of Foot) was then stationed. He obtained 
a commission as ensign in the North 
Middlesex Militia, March 26, 1798; served 
with the 17th Foot in the expedition to 
Holland, August to October, 1799, when: 
‘“H.R.H. the Duke of York was pleased to 


promote him to a Lieutenancy, Signed in the-' 


Field of Battle”; captain and adjutant 
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‘2nd Salop Militia, 1803 ; and adjutant 3rd 
{Wisbech) Battalion Cambridge Volunteers, 
1807-8. He was on the half-pay list from 
1802 to 1852; and died at Bonningues, near 
Calais, Feb. 5, 1852, aged 80. 

The Wintons were an old Herefordshire 
family. A pedigree of the Wintons of 
Thornbury was entered at the Visitation in 
1683, but no Philip Winton appears to have 
been baptized there between 1740 and 1750. 
Perhaps some local antiquary can supply the 
missing link. R. G. F. U 

Services Club, W. 


“CarpEw” (12S. ii. 299, 336, 397).—In a 
‘pedigree among my late father’s papers, he 
being F. B. Garnett, C.B., the descent is 
described of Dr. Cornelius Cardew (1748- 
1831) as seventh from John Cardue, who 
married Margaret Moore, Aug. 15, 1564; 
together with a communication, dated 
July 30, 1886, to my father, by Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., British Museum, enclosing a 
copy of a singular entry in the Parish 
Register of St. Erme, county of Cornwall, 
respecting the death and resurrection of 
Francis Carthew, rector in 1699, as follows :— 

“Francis Carthew, minister of St. Erme, died 
one night and revived the next morning, by the 
operation of the mighty God, and now records this 
truth. He was not put into a coffin, but died in 
‘his bed. And unless thou believes that God can 
rise the dead, He will damn thee forever. He 
died lastly in July, 1731.” 

“Mary Lukey Cardew, daughter of Samuel and 
Blanch Warren, died at Saint Erme on Sep- 
‘tember 11th, 1808, in the 55th year of her age, and 
was inhumed at Truro, her native place. As a 
memorial of her friendly disposition, unaffected 
‘piety, and faithful discharge of her various duties 
as daughter, sister, wife, and mother this marble 
was erected by her husband, Cornelius Cardew,D.D., 
‘Rector.’’ 

This latter was known as the “ School- 
master of the West,” and his first wife, 
Elizabeth Brutton, was an ancestress of 
mine, as also of Sir Frederic Cardew, 
K.C.M.G. , who has lately compiled a list 
numbering over one hundred descendants of 
this union now serving as commissioned 
officers in the present European war. 

From lines written for the anniversary of 
Truro Grammar School in 1829, quoted in 
Polwhele’s ‘ Biographical Sketches in Corn- 
wall,’ vol. i., are these :-— 

And thou, Cardew, dear venerable sage ! 

O rich in virtue as thou art in age; 

Shall we forget from whom instruction came 

Which pointed thus to fortune and to fame? 

Ah no! as long as learning shall endure 

Amidst these walls still classically pure, 

So long her sons shall own thy dignity, 

a still honouring while they honour 
ee. 








| James Fenton, 


In my early days, when staying with the 
late Surgeon-General Turner, who had 
formerly been the medical] officer of my 
grandfather Sir John Laurie’s battery of 
Bombay Horse Artillery, I used to visit a5 
his house in Marlborough Buildings, Bath, 
Inspector-General Cardew, the retired chief 
of the Indian Medical Service. 

Dr. Turner, who was a jocular local 
character, said Cardew was pronounced as if 
spelt Cadew, the reverse of “ You cad.” 
But this, of course, although true, was 
intended for a joke, as he was a great friend 
of the Cardew family, which has given so 
many gallant sons to the service of the State. 

I hope my remarks, including several 
different spellings of this surname, may 
interest your correspondents and help to 
elucidate the real meaning of the name. 

F. W. R. GARNETT. 

The Wellington Club. 


Nava RECORDS WANTED, c. 1500 (12 S. 
ii. 330, 375, 398).—There exist at the Record 
Office the following naval records, among 
others, of the date in question :— 

1. Steeie’s (printed) * Royal Navy List ’— 
to be seen by permission only. Students 
have no right to it. 

2. Royal Navy and Marine Commission 
Lists. 

3. Ships’ Muster Books. 

4. Ships’ Log Books. 

The books of the Statira would show when 
D. B.’s great-grandfather was first borne on 
her, and when he left, and the names of the 
ships from and to which he was transferred 
on those respective occasions. 

The Commission Lists would give the date 
of his first and subsequent commissions and 
retirement. 

I have myself worked out in this way 
the whole naval career of John Thurtell, 
the murderer, who was for some years in 
the Marines, and have been able to show 
that on the day when San Sebastian fell, 
he was not there, as was alleged, but his ship 
was moored in St. Helen’s Roads. 

Eric R. WATSON. 


JAMES FENTON, RECORDER OF LANCASTER 
(12 S. ii. 266).—John Fenton Cawthorne, 
M.P. Lincoln, January, 1783, til] expelled the 
House, May 2, 1796 (see Gent. Mag., 1796, 
part ii. pp. 839, 928); M.P. Lancaster, 1806 
to 1807, 1812 to 1818, and 1820 till he died, 
March 1, 1831; defeated candidate ar 
Preston, 1780, Lancaster, 1780, 1802, 1807, 


‘|and 1818; seconded the Address, Jan. 21, 


1790; of Wyerside, Lancashire; son of 


who married Elizabeth 
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daughter of John Cawthorne, and took the 
surname of Cawthorne in May, 1781 (whom 
he succeeded as Recorder of Lancaster, 
December, 1791) ; matriculated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford (as Fenton), April 29, 1771, 
aged 18; created M.A., June 1, 1775; 
admitted to Gray's Inn, Feb. 9, 1792 ; took 
the additional surname of Cawthorne between 
1775 and 1780; married Hon. Frances 
Delaval, third daughter of Lord Delaval, 
and came into a large fortune on that 
nobleman’s death, May 21, 1808. He was 
colonel of the Westminster Battalion of the 
Middlesex Militia from May 21, 1791 (being 
granted the rank of colonel in the army so 
long as that regiment was embodied, 
March 14, 1794), till April, 1796, when he 
was tried by court martial and found guilty 
on several charges. His successor was 
made colone! July 25, 1796. W.}R. W. 


Str. Newtyn East (12 S.ii. 228, 317).—The 
cross in the churchyard of St. Newlyn East 
was erected as a memorial to those who died 
of typhoid fever in 1880. The disease raged 
in the little village, and 130 were stricken, 
though only between twenty and thirty died, 
and “‘ many of these were taken away for 
burial.” The diocesan chaplain of Truro 
(Rev. A. L. Price) sends me the following 
particulars of the memorial :— 

‘‘The disease was evidently caused by the drink- 
ing of bad water. The village is still ly supplied 
with drinking water, having only three wells from 
which to obtain its supply. The cross was erected 
in the churchyard during the vicariate of Arch- 
deacon Du Boulay. I gather that practically all 
the parish contributed to the fund for a memorial 
It is said that the stone upon which the cross 
stands is the base of the cld churchyard preaching 
cross, which was dug up from the south porch, 
where it had served for many years as a paving 
stone. On December 31, 1880, Dr. Benson, first 
Bishop of Truro, preached at a solemn service in 
the church in remembrance of God’s visitation in 
an epidemic of typhoid fever.” 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


PERPETUATION OF PRINTED Errors (12.8. 
ii. 87, 177, 239).—Attention may fitly be called 
under this head to an error in the printing of 
the well-known hymn “ Jesus shall reign 
where’er the sun,” which, though it entirely 
alters (and spoils) the sense of the ctininl, 
is very common: the word “ princes” is 
put for “ praises’ in the line, 

And praises throng to crown His head. 
The alteration would almost seem to have 
been in the first instance intentional, 
although the Psalm paraphrased has : “ For 
him shall prayer be made continually, and 
daily shall he be praised.” 








Another misprint occurs in the 


. . . same 
hymn as given in the collection, ‘ Chureh 


Hymns,’ where we read :— 
The prisoner leaps to loose his chains, 
an error which persists in successive editions. 
C. C. B. 


St. Francts Xavrer’s Hymn (12 8. 
ii. 329).—The first version quoted is probably 
only Pope touched up by some bold anony- 
mous editor after 1791. It figures in many 
prayer-books and hymnals of Catholics in 
England to this day. The better (second). 
version seems to be Pope’s beyond doubt. 
The ascription to Dryden looks like a rather 
natural slip of Prof. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, who 
must have known of the strong tradition that 
Dryden translated «a number of Latin 
Breviary hymns into English. L. I. G, 


Toucan Woop (12 S. ii. 330).—To touch 
wood as a sign of success, or to clinch a 
bargain, is not so often done as was formerly 
the case. In the course of a hand at whist 
I have seen a player, when he and his 
partner have taken the odd trick and secured 
honours as well, dump his thumb on the 
table and say in a tone of triumph: “I 
touch wood.’ The same would be done on 
other occasions when a winning point or 
score has been made. To touch wood ina 
demonstrative way is a token of a win ora 
triumph over an opponent. In some games 
to exclaim “ I touch wood ” makes the player 
exempt from penalties, and if he forgoes his 
exemption it is done by exclaiming: “I 
touch—no wood.’ A couple of men on 
concluding a deal or a bargain will both 
touch wood with their thumbs, thus ratifying 
or clinching it, and in most cases it is looked 
on as binding with both. I never knew any 
one explain the why and wherefore of it, and 
I should be glad to know the origin, as the 
habit has always interested me. 

Worksop. Tos. RATCLIFFE. 

Sr. GeNeEwys (12 S. ii. 349).—Baring- 
Gould and Fisher in ‘The Lives of the 
British Saints’ (iii. 247) say :-— 

‘In the Demetian Calendar (S), of which the 
earliest copy is of the sixteenth century, are 
entered two brothers,Gwynen and Gwynws, who 
are said to have been sons of Brychan; but the 
name of either does not occur in any one of the 
numerous lists of Brychan’s children. They are 
commemorated on December 13. 

“ Of Gwynws but next to nothing is known. It 
is quite possible that he was the Guinnius men- 
tioned in the ‘ Vita 8S. Paterni’ as one of the four 
persons (duces) whom that Saint set over the 
‘monasteries and churches’ that he had founded 
in Ceredigion.” _ 
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The passage referred to in the ‘ Life of 
St. Paternus ’ is :— 

“Tunc_ Paternus monasteria et ecclesias 
totam Cereticam onem edificavit, quibus 
duces statuit, idem Samson, Guinnius, Guipper, 
Nimanauc.”—‘ Cambro-British Saints,’ 191. 

Of a saint of whom so little is known as of 
Genewys it is possible to believe anything. 

David SALMON. 


One wonders, and ventures an hypothesis 
as to this saint with the professed Scotton 
dedication in co. Lincoln—is he a possible 
variant of Genys, Bishop and Martyr? 
According to Fisher and Gould’s ‘ Lives of 
British Saints,’ vol. iii., he is connected with 
the church deanery of Trigg Minor in North- 
East Cornwall, and is supposed to be a 
substitute for Gwynys, son of Brychan. 
Llandough in Glamorganshire was formerly 
dubbed Llangenys. Identity remains un- 
solved. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Miss Arnold-Forster discusses the quest ion 
in ‘ Studies in Church Dedications,’ vol. i. 
pp. 477-8, and assumes, “ in the absence of 
more particular knowledge,” that this saint 
is Genesius, Bishop of Clermont. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Mary, QUEEN OF Scots (12 8. ii. 311).— 
The best account of the battle of Langside 
(‘ Langdyke’’) is to be found in ‘ The 
Battle of Langside, 1568, by the late 
Alexander M. Scott (Glasgow, Hugh Hopkins, 
1885). 
battle itself, this narrates the events that led 
up to it ; gives a description of the disposition 
of the ‘Queen’s and the Regent Moray’s 
forces ; the roads leading to Langside from 
Hamilton and Glasgow; of the battlefield 
itself ; and of the subsequent events. There 
are also chapters on the armour and 
weapons of the period, relics of the battle, 
and last (but notgleast) an excellent map of 
the locality. 

It may interest those who are not ac- 
quainted with the locality to know that 
the battlefield, though now actually in the 
city of Glasgow, and largely built over, can 
still be traced. One can follow the road by 
which the Queen’s forces advanced, and 
walk up the actual road, formerly the 
“Lang Loan,” but now dignified with the 
name of Battlefield Avenue, which her army 


Besides a detailed account of the! 


| 





HOvusE AND GARDEN Surerstitions (12 8.. 
1, 89, 138, 159, 214).—5. It is generally 
believed in this part—and my repeated ex- 
periments tend to its confirmation—that the 
cuttings of the sweet-potato stems, if planted 
upside down, will unerringly bear copious 
flowers and en revanche poor roots. 

KkumaGusu MINAKATA, 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Mews or Mrewys Famtity (12 S. ii. 26, 93, 
331).—I should like to ask Dr. J. L. Wurte- 
HEAD, after thanking him for his deeply 
interesting communiqué, why he says that 
Peter Mewys or Mows died before 1597. 

Was his will proved in that year ? And if 
so, where ? STEPNEY GREEN, 





Rotes on Books. 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
October, 1914 — May, 1915. No. LXVII. 
(7s. 6d. net.) 

Outside the Barniell Gate: Another Chapter in 
the Intimate History of Mediwval Cambridge. 
By the Rev. H. P. Stokes. (Cambridge, Bowes 
& Bowes ; London, G. Bell & Sons, 5s. net.) 


Dr. STOKEs’s pamphlet is printed for the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, a learned body which 
finds, doubtless, a sufficient local public for its 
transactions, but which is well worth the attention 
of the outside world. The papers in the number 
before us offer several points of interest. Prof. 
McKenny Hughes returns to a subject he has 
already discussed in a paper ‘On Some Objects 
found in the King’s Ditch under the Masonic 
Hall.’ Cambridge, owing to its low-lying position 
on the river,was from early times abundantly 
provided with ditches, and older plans of the 
town show how numerous they were. In the 
days when sanitation was not in vogue, these 
ditches gradually filled up with either mud or 
rubbish, or were strengthened with more solid 
matter in order to bear a building. When cleaned 
out, the ditches began to fill in again, and some- 
times received some of their old contents. So 
the succession of objects left for, archeologists 
is not always a regular sequence by date. The 
King’s Ditch has a very respectable pedigree, 
for it was ordered to be cleaned by Henry IV. 
The portion examined in 1914 is close to Pem- 
broke. It included an extraordinary number of 
horses’ heads, the animals being, the Professor 
suggests, killed for food. The remains of sheep,. 
and a blade of a pair of shears, he refers to a 
Scotch form of a dish praised by Sir Walter Scott,. 
“‘sheep’s head,” in which the wool was first 
clipped and then singed off. Some tobacco pipe- 
stems were found embedded in earthenware, and 


pushed up to come to grips with Moray’s| are illustrated, but the most curious discovery 


men. 


It is only a few years since one could | was that of two book-covers, which have been 


see the hedges, or rather the successors of the identified as the work of Garrett Godfrey, 1525-30.. 


hedges, behind which Kirkaldy of Grange 
— his hagbutters; and portions of the 
uildings where Moray drew up his left 
wing still exist. . F. D. 





The design on them shows the gateway of 


the castle of Castile and the pomegranate of 
Catharine of Aragon. 

In her Notes on ‘Cambridgeshire Witchcraft ” 
Miss C. E. Parsons explains the practices of this 
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magic as it exists to-day in a small parish in the 
county. Mr. G. G. Coulton has a well-illustrated 
article on the casual inscriptions which idle hands 
in mediwval days made on the clunch-built 
churches of the Eastern Counties. They are not 
so foolish as the remarks left in public places by 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to-day, but some of them 
are trivial, fond records which gain a new interest 
after many centuries. The drawings are mostly 
rude§in outline ; the archer, for instance, figured 
from Whittlesford might have come from the 
nursery. There are some puzzles to be solved 
which have so far evaded Mr. Coulton and his 
‘learned helpers. Finally, we notice, again by 
Prof. Hughes, a paper on ‘ Acoustic Vases in 
Churches traced back to the Theatres and Oracles 
-of Greece,’ which gives a useful list of literature 
bearing on the subject, and raises various sug- 
gestive queries concerning the uses of such vessels. 
‘They are often found in a position which renders 
them useless for resonance, but the Professor 
eonjectures that they played an important part 
in the oracles of the Pythian priestess. In fact, 
she sat on such a vase because its resonance added 
to what Milton calls the ‘‘ hideous hum ”’ of the 
shrine. . 


Dr. Stokes’s reconstruction of Cambridge 
-outside Barnwell Gate in the fourteenth century, 
with a map, shquld interest all those who know 
the ground and have a taste for history. Here 
again we come across the King’s Ditch, and learn 
of the foundation of the God’s House which 
became Christ’s College, and of the Black Friars’ 
Monastery, which, after the despoliation of Henry 
VIII., passed ultimately into Emmanuel College. 
Dr. Stokes ranges over a period both earlier and 
later than his map, and marshals skilfully the 
scanty evidence available. Hostels, old estate 
deeds, chapels, the watercourses still specially 
characteristic of Cambridge, and the Spinning 
House which held notorious characters at the end 
of the nineteenth century—all yield up their lore 
under the author’s eye, and we learn shocking 
things of the unreformed Corporation of Cam- 
bridge in the nineteenth century. Dons and 
tradesmen were both pretty casual in those days, 
as readers of the free-and-easy reminiscences of 
Gunning will readily believe. 


The Centenary of the Battle of Waterloo: How it 
was commemorated at Certain Places in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales by the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery. By Major J. H. Leslie, 
R.A. (Woolwich, printed at the Royal 
Artillery Institution Printing House.) 


‘THE compiler of this booklet, whose name is very 
familiar to our readers, was himself the originator 
of this commemoration. Search was made in 
the early part of June, 1915, for the graves or 
monuments of officers and men of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery who had served at Waterloo, 
and on the centenary day of the great battle a 
wreath of laurel leaves, red roses, and dark: blue 
iris (or cornflowers) was laid upon each of the 
forty that had been discovered. Artillery officers 
or their relatives for the most part performed 
this function, with so much in the way of cortége 
and ceremony as each several place could pro- 
vide. Naturally, these were most impressive at 
Woolwich. A white card, printed in red and 
blue, and bearing a drawing of a Waterloo ar- 
-tillery-man (by Col. E. A. P. Hobday, R.A.), was 








attached to each wreath, and expressed vert 
the salutation of their ‘“ brother officers of 
day” to the manes of the Waterloo men. 

Major Leslie gives us a full list of the forty 
whose memory was thus honoured, with bio- 
graphical particulars, several full-page portraits. 
a note of the person to whom in each case it f 


to lay the wreath in its place, and some account 


of the ceremony with which it was done. Every-— 
where the plan seems to have been carried out 
as happily as it had been conceived. 

Those of our readers who are interested in the * 
detail of military biography should certainly 
make a note of this brochure. 


The ‘ Daily News’ Any Year Calendar for Two 
Centuries. _Compiled by Herbert Atherton. 
(London, The Daily News Office, 3d. net.) 

WE should like to draw our readers’ attention to 
this compilation, which we ourselves have already 
found useful. It consists of a sheet of moderate 
size, bearing seven lettered calendars with a table 
of the years which belong to the several letters, 
and the requisite corrections for leap years. The 
two centuries are 1800-2000. It is thus possible, b 
means of three glances, to find the day of the wee 
upon which fell any date within this period. One 
could hardly have the business of verification made 
simpler or easier. The Calendar may also be ob- 
tained printed in colours, and mounted on card- 
board for hanging ; and we certainly think it would 
be worth acquiring by most people whose business 
is with history, or with records of the past. 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 





Notices to Correspondents, 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
"anes in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to loot the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

Miss §. Corner, Mr. R. Prerpornt, and 
G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 

M. Henri Viarv.—Forwarded to Mr. F. H. 
CHEETHAM. 

Mr. J. Anpacu.—A bibliography of articles on 
the present war is being compiled in The Atheneum 
Periodical Index ; and our = Mr. R. A. 
PeppIE is also compiling one of books. with the 
assistance of a friend. 

CorRIGENDUM.—Ante, p. 373, col. 1, 1. 12 from 
foot, for “‘ brother Leonard ”’ read brother Edward, 











